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ON THE HISTORICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF WESTERN 
EUROPE. * 



One of the most interesting, as well as one of the most instructive 
departments of anthropological science, is that in which the rela- 
tions of the various races and nations who inhabit the globe are 
investigated. The study of the existing races of man, and of the influ- 
ences which each exercises on those immediately in contact with it, 
although a more certain science, is often less interesting than the ex- 
amination of the remarkable facts which history affords to \\s. When 
the historical mode of investigation is- applied to many of the races of 
mankind, little or no results await us. An Australian savage, or the 
inhabitant of Tierra del Fuego, possesses no traditionary evidence of 
his own, whereon an account of the past history of his nation can be 
based ; and the period of time during which he has been in contact 
with Europeans is too short to enable us to determine with certainty any 
facts regarding the events which have produced the dispersion, migra- 
tion, increase, or extinction of his race. Yet, doubtless, there are im- 
portant facts which would be disclosed to us, if we could tell any 
reliable information respecting the time when the early inhabitants of 
our tropical forests first contended for existence with the animals 
around them ; and the conditions under which human life survived, 
whilst in South America, species of animals then contemporary with 
man, and now extinct, passed away. The method of inquiry which 
permits us to investigate these questions, falls legitimately within the 
scope of anthropology. It may be, and often has been, perverted. To 
search for the evidences of the existence of the first man who abso- 
lutely existed in any special quarter of the globe, would be a hazardous 
task, and probably one which an illogical mind would conceive. For 
modern science is so strongly imbued with the idea of the invariable 
sequence of general events, in the same manner, and governed by the 
same laws as at present, that a search after the remains of the first 
man woidd be as absurd an endeavour, as would be the attempts of 
the geologist who searched the Azoic rocks for the proofs of the exist- 
ence of the first form of animate life. Modern science discourages 
these attempts to pierce into the " dead beginnings of things." Al- 
though the popular mind would very much like to have precise in- 
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formation when the first man appeared in Western Europe, it is in 
the essential nature of scientific analysis to preclude the fulfilment of 
this childish longing. In the nursery puzzle which asks whether hens 
or eggs first came into existence lurks a profound moral, which I 
would fain commend to the attention of all those who seek to fix a 
precise limit in time to the origin or geographical distribution of the 
human race in any special locality. 

But in Europe traditions of a different description are afforded to 
us. The Norman, the Dane, the Saxon, the Briton, are all races who 
possess a certain amount of individuality, and who have exercised an 
amount of influence on human histoiy almost greater than that pro- 
duced by any other group of mankind. The amount of education 
which every one amongst us owes to Hebrew, Greek, and Roman civil- 
isation, is doubtless great ; but the indelible race-characters which 
are impressed on the physical structure, as well as on the mental 
peculiarities of the Englishman or Irishman, rest on an amount of 
evidence which is deeply fixed in our popular mind. The race-an- 
tagonism which exists between the so-called Celt and the Saxon at 
the present day, is as high as at any time during the period of history. 
When an English anthropologist descants on the inaccuracy of the 
genealogies of the Irish kings, which Celtic historians assume to have 
existed throughout countless ages, the impulsive son of Erin replies, 
as Mr. John M'Elheran has done, that the Saxon is a " flaxen-haired, 
bullet-headed, stupid, sulky boor". To investigate the truth of this 
charge, it would be necessary to compare much moral and mental 
evidence, which would perhaps lead me rather into the sphere of com- 
parative, than of historical anthropology ; still the fact remains, that, 
even in the limited geographical space covered by the British Isles, 
races exist who hate each other " like brethren", and who, during the 
whole time that they have been in reciprocal contact, have kept as 
aloof from each other as political necessity would permit. 

Again, we are met in polite conversation, in which a little diluted 
science is always more or less acceptable, with such expressions as 
" What a classically Norman countenance Reginald de Courcy has ! 
How his black hair and eyes contrast with the flaxen locks of Roger 
Clutterbuck ! " In this assumption there lurks a fallacy deeply im- 
pressed on much of our jtopular teaching. We are not entitled to 
affirm that the Normans were actually of darker complexion than the 
Saxons. The descendants of Norwegians, who for two hundred years 
had inhabited Neustria, can be expected to differ very little in physi- 
cal character from the Norwegians left behind in Norway, whose de- 
scendants are flaxen-haired. The existing population of Normandy is 
composed of individuals of precisely the same connexion as those of 
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South-eastern Sussex. It is to the introduction possibly of a Southern 
French element with the Conqueror, that we can attribute the con- 
ventional ideas of the Norman type of countenance. We shall, in 
process of time, doubtless realise the fact that the change in the domi- 
nant population of the British Isles, which took place after the Nor- 
man conquest, was a change acting rather upon the laws, customs, 
and language, than on the people themselves. The imaginary indi- 
viduals who are depicted as Cedric and Front de Boouf, if placed side 
by side, and divested of the accessories of dress, would puzzle each of 
us to tell which was the Saxon and which the Norman. 

Another popular expression is often vised. A " Milesian " type is 
frequently spoken of, as applied to the natives of the Green Isle, and 
you are certain to know that the frequency of the use of this word 
varies in the ratio of the speaker's ignorance of its definition. For 
there is no precise meaning to be attached to the term Milesian. No 
Irishman is more related to the inhabitants of the isle Miletus than 
he is to the inhabitants of Yorkshire. We cannot find the relatives 
of the modem Hibernian in the Greek archipelago. There is no 
foundation for the tradition of a Milesian descent for the Irish. Still 
less do we comprehend the statement more clearly when it is hinted 
to us that Milesian in some way means "Spanish." There is no 
historical proof of migration from Spain into Ireland, other than the 
fact that we have in Minister men with dark crisp curly hair and dark 
eyes. The amount of evidence which would associate ancient Irish 
with ancient Spaniards, and give them the name of ancient Greeks, is 
very small. 

One of the most interesting problems connected with the historical 
Anthropology of Western Europe is the prevalence of many outlying 
and scattered peoples, separated from each other by the neighbouring 
more powerful and more important nations. The most prominent 
amongst these is doubtless the Basques. This people has been 
alleged, upon a certain ground of probability, to have been of the 
same group as the great Iberian nation that prior to the Roman con- 
quest covered nearly the whole of Spain. Now cabined, cribbed and 
confined at the foot of the Pyrenees in the extreme north of the 
Peninsula, they have long attracted the attention of anthropologists. 
Their singular language, composed like some of the languages of Lap- 
land and Finland by the agglutination of separate words in one word 
or sentence, has led many to suppose that they represent the traces of 
a nation which inhabited Europe from the North-cape in Lapland to 
the straits of Gibraltar. We find traces of allied peoples, it is said, 
in the Rhsetian Alps of Switzerland. The theory which presupposed 
the existence of this primitive " allophylian " people has been carried 
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to a great extent in Germany where it was invented, in France where 
it has been discussed, and in England where it has scarcely yet been 
comprehended. But the test which a comparison of the cranial forms 
of various peoples affords to us, serves to show that this theory, even 
enjoying as it did the approval of the illustrious Eetzius, has very 
little foundation in fact. I am not here about to institute a com- 
parison between the skulls of the Basques and those of the Lapps, 
but merely to indicate as a broad result the conclusion which was 
arrived at by the illustrious M. Broca after a due and diligent com- 
parison ; that the presumed affinity existing between the existing 
Basques and the modem Lapps is very small. This is interesting, 
and the only reliable fact that historical anthropology affords to us is 
that we have widespread over the whole of Spain, traces of the dif- 
fusion of the Basque language. Mr. Blake proceeded briefly to notice 
the hypothesis which Professor Phillips had recently propounded, that 
the Cynetw of Herodotus might have been possibly one of these 
allophylian tribes. As we had little more absolute information re- 
specting the Cynetce than the mere fact that they were found with the 
Celtce, he thought this theory extremely wild. He alluded to the 
testimony of Ctesar, who spoke as follows : " Britannia pars interior, 
ah iis incolitur quos natos in insula ipsa memoria proditum, dicunt." 
Tacitus, in his Life of Agricola, had spoken of the traditions which 
existed of Iberian immigration into South Wales, Gallic to our South 
East Coast, and German to the Grampian hills. No direct affinity 
could be inferred between the South Welsh and the Spaniards, and 
perhaps less between the inhabitants of the Grampians and that of 
every known part of Germany. 

He next adverted to the Atlantic jx>pulation, taking the extinct 
Guanches of the Isle of Teneriffe as an example. We have perhaps 
a right to infer that the mysterious Basque nations, instead of being 
the relatives of Northern populations, are actually the relatives of 
such tribes as the Guanches. Those theorists who had speculated on 
the existence of an Atlantis might, if this theory be correct, have 
some solid ground for their hypothesis. 

In France are to be found many races of men who have attracted 
of late considerable attention, and who have been known under the 
collective title of cursed races (races maudites). The Alans, the 
Suevi, the Visigoths, the Huns, the Iberi, the Vandals, the Saxons, 
the Neustrians, even the Phoenicians, have left elements which 
Lagneau considers to be distinctly recognisable in the French popu- 
lation. The Saracen element in France during the years 806 — 975 
left many descendants. It is said that some of the Saracen legions 
settled themselves near Macon, where under the names of Burhins 
vol. iv. — NO. XIII. m 
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and Chizerots, they still inhabit some part of the district. The 
Burhins have a dark complexion and are of medium size, with small 
bright eyes, sharply cut features, bushy eyebrows, and thick hair : the 
Chizerots are coarser in their physiognomy. The most interesting of 
these tribes are undoubtedly the Cagots of the Pyrenees, so persecuted 
by the authorities in Beam in 1596. These have often been confused 
with diseased idiotic subjects like the cretins of the Alps, from whom 
they differ in many respects. E.g. the cretin is usually afflicted by 
goitre, and possesses an extremely small semi-idiotic brain : but the 
Cagot is apparently a normal example, and the intelligence of many 
male, and beauty of many female Cagots, have become proverbial. 
They are specially characterised by a peculiarly formed ear, sessile 
with, yet brusquely exserted from the head, small bright blue eyes, 
very large skulls, often of considerable breadth, short necks and fre- 
quently bowlegs. Two sorts exist, one with white skin and flaxen 
hair, the second deeply bronzed, with crisp woolly hair, grey eyes, and 
high cheekbones. It has been thought that the Cagots (caas goths ; 
gothic dogs, or gothic hunters) were the descendants of the Visigoths, 
who fled to the desert places after their defeat at Vouille, and the 
subsequent conquest of Spain by the Saracens, or perhaps after the 
disastrous war of Charlemagne to the South of the Pyrenees. But 
all those who are acquainted with the Mohammedan polity will admit 
that the Arab conquerors of Spain were not persecutors, as the Roman 
and Gothic laws were allowed frequently to be kept amongst them. 
The Cagots have also been alleged to be of Saracen origin. They 
were frequently termed Christaas, and have been thought to be the 
descendants of Christians of the primitive Church persecuted and 
driven into the hills. Finally they have been considered to have been 
the descendants of the Albigeois, or Albigenses, against which here- 
tical sect the civil law was rightly put in force between 1208 and 
1226. The Gavaches, who may be considered as identical with the 
Cagots, speak the langue d'oil, allied to the modern Northern French, 
in the midst of a langue d'oc country. It might have been imagined 
that in the little Republic of Andorra, concealed in the Pyrenees, 
some trace of Cagot manners would have been found ; but the Andor- 
rans merely speak a debased Catalan Spanish, and do not differ in any 
way from the adjacent population. Again, no affinity seems to exist 
between the Cagots and the Basques. Mr. Blake alluded to the 
isolated state of the Cagots, and the manner in which by a defiance 
of the municipal law of France, the neighbouring population pre- 
cluded them from possessing land. 

The Phoenician element might be expected to be considerable in 
N.W. Europe. The Phoenicians founded Marseilles and many Modi- 
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terranean ports. Much had been said in favour of the hypothesis of 
their trade with Cornwall. This was not so certain as was formerly 
thought, in spite of the erudite treatise which Sir Henry James had 
recently promulgated. That learned author had endeavoured to show 
that the island Ictis, to which Diodorus Siculus alludes, was the pre- 
sent St. Michael's Mount, and not, as had been frequently thought, 
Vectis, or the Isle of Wight. It might have been expected that if 
Phoenician or other Syrian influences had existed for many years in 
Britain, some Semitic taint would be observable in the language, yet 
none such exists. Lysons had recently attempted to prove the con- 
trary ; an author who rather preferred to believe that the name of the 
village of Ore was derived from the Syrian root of Aurora, than from 
the ironworks which once existed in S.E. Sussex. 

Mr. Blake briefly alluded to the traces of early population in W. 
Europe. He criticised the opinion which Retzius has so widely circu- 
lated, that the early Celts were a long-headed (dolichocephalic) race, in 
opposition to the short-headed prehistoric population of " Turanian " 
affinity who inhabited western Europe, prior to the arrival of the Celts, 
and whose modified descendants were supposed to be identifiable with 
the Basques, Laplanders, Rluetians, etc. This theory of course rests 
on its own basis. It has been recently so severely criticised and ably 
defended in Paris, that Mr. Blake called attention to the fact that a 
certain long-headed type of skull is conventionally associated in our 
minds with the idea of the " Celt." He was, of course, aware that 
many early Briton (undoubtedly ancient) remains (e.g. those described 
by Dr. B. Davis from " Celtic " burial places in Northumberland) ex- 
hibit a short-headed form of skull. He was far from denying that the 
true typical Celt — in England at least — may be brachycephalic ; but 
the confusion which has arisen on this subject appears rather to rest 
upon the supposition that one uniform race of men overspread western 
Europe prior to the great Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Roman migrations. 
So far as regards France, M. Paul Broca has overturned this theory. 
He has shown that widely distinct races of men inhabited France at 
the earliest period ; the researches of Dr. Thumam On the Principal 
Forms of Gaulish and British Skulls, appear to lead to a similar 
result. Under these circumstances, he was content to admit the fact 
that in Ireland we have an extremely ancient dolichocephalic form of 
skull ; in England, an extremely ancient brachycephalic form ; in both 
countries, other and discordant types are to be discovered in river- 
beds of the highest antiquity ; turning eastward, the most ancient 
caves of Belgium appear to afford us another and distinct long-headed 
type, as well as a co-existent brachycephalic one ; whilst the Danish 
tumuli present to us a form which, although brachycephalic, differs 
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most entirely from the brachycephaly of such ancient English skulls 
as those from Gristhorpe or Codford. At Alnwick, in Northumber- 
land, Mr. T. Tate, nephew of their learned President, had, however, 
recently found skulls whose characters close accord with those of the 
Danish tumuli. Any of the above types of skull may be considered 
by an observer as " Celtic ;" and should this word hereafter be proved 
to have any meaning, which may be reasonably doubted, anyone will 
be at liberty to select that skull which he chooses to represent the 
typical Celt. He remarked on the extreme tendency which modern 
anthropology presented minutely to subdivide the races of men. M. 
Broca had applied this investigation to France, and had distinctly 
shown the difference between the Gauls, e.g., and the Kymri. 

Did the so-called "Celtic population " ever extend into Eastern 
Europe or Asia Minor 1 The usually cited examples were of course 
the Cimbri, and the Galatians. Now he (Mr. Blake) confessed that 
he did not know any good reason to infer that the Cimbri of Denmark 
had anything to do with the Kimmerioi of the Crimea ; more than the 
mere semblance of name. The Galataj were, however, to be treated 
on their own ground, and he confessed that he thought the broad 
generalisations which had been made in a recent commentary on S. 
Paul's Epistle very wild indeed. Even supposing that the apostle had 
been addressing the aboriginal population of Galatia, which he does 
not appear to have done, there was nothing which could lead one to 
infer that there were at any time Celts in that country. He thought 
that the word Celt had merely been applied to them by the Greeks, 
in the same sense that the Chinese include under the name of 
" Fanqui " (barbarians) many diverse races, without assigning any 
special classification to them. 

Mr. Blake concluded by remarking : Some may ask, what are the 
conclusions which I draw from the few illustrations I have cited from 
the vast series of facts at our disposal. There is a custom which I 
regret to see is too prevalent, to depreciate the accumulation of mere 
facts unless their interpretation " leaves upon the mind any distinct 
law-principle or new theory." This is a very curious phenomenon, 
even in the present phase of science. It can only in my mind be 
interpreted by one of two suppositions. Either he who sneers at the 
recordal of facts is constituted an authoritative and infallible guide, and 
possesses within himself all knowledge past, present, and future, com- 
prehensible and incomprehensible. Science, however, rarely meets 
with these gifted teachers ; and where we are all students, each man 
labouring with an earnest desire to make known the little he can dis- 
cover by the faculties entrusted to him, few would arrogate to them- 
selves those attributes of omniscience. 
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But another solution is I think the true one. He who scoffs at the 
known fact and craves hungrily for the new theory or the brilliant 
generalisation is often amongst those to whom the recital of a fact is 
tedious and incomprehensible. Lord Stanley recently said, " There 
are a great many people who if you give them a new idea, receive it 
almost as if you had offered them personal violence. It puts them 
out. They don't understand it, they are not used to it." These 
words really reveal the cause for the yearning which many still have 
for some wonderful " royal road to learning" which will enable those 
who cannot with ease enlarge their minds so as to comprehend the 
facts before us, to acquire an amount of knowledge far transcending 
that which a mere worker like myself can ever hope to attain. 



ON THE CAROLINE ISLANDERS. 



With reference to the article which appeared in the January number 
of the Anthropological Review, on the "Skulls of the Caroline Island- 
ers", I beg permission to offer a few remarks (the result of my per- 
sonal observations in the Pacific), which may perhaps tend to support 
the views of the writer. 

The allegation to which reference is made, that the hair of certain 
islanders in the Pacific, variously described as Oriental Negroes, Ne- 
grillos, Negritos, and Papuans, grows, not equally spread over the 
scalp, but in tufts with bare spots between, is one which I very much 
question. So far as I have been able to learn, the hair grows spread 
equally over the scalp; and .1 think it will be found that the 
" spiral tufts" are directly the resirit of an artificial process, as de- 
scribed by your writer at p. 59 of the Review. It has been explicitly 
stated to me by natives of the Loyalty and New Hebrides groups, that 
their hair grew equally all over the scalp, and that the tufts were the 
result of training, as I stated in the Athenceum of December 23, 1865. 
" A party of ten natives from various islands in the group just named, 
were left in Fiji by a sandalwood trader, and employed by Dr. Brower, 
the U.S. consul, on his sugar plantation at Wakaia. Every hour that 
these men were not at work, they spent in plaiting, twisting, and 
training their hair into ' separate spiral tufts'; and they stated that 
such was the custom of their country, and that their hair did not grow 
in 'separate spiral tufts'." Another party of thirteen natives from 
the same groups, also left in Fiji by a sandalwood trader, did not train 



